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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. 

By James B. Reynolds, B. D., 

Paris, France. 

In a previous article we endeavored to present an outline 
of the religious instruction given by the Free and Established 
Churches of Scotland. We think that the general efficiency 
of the system and the thoroughness of the work done must 
have been evident. That this is true is the more remarkable 
since these courses are not given as a substitute for study in 
the public schools but merely as supplementary to them. 
We believe we are correct in stating that Bible study is 
carried on in the public schools of every town and village in 
Scotland. It may also be noted that in Scotland, the Parish 
school, where the education is largely controlled by the clergy, 
and so might be expected to show a larger religious element, 
has yielded almost entirely to the public schools similar in 
government to our own. In the present article we shall 
consider religious instruction in England also, because ex- 
amination has shown us the general agreement of method 
and aim in both countries. 

We need not discuss at length the question so warmly 
argued by the Established Church in England, whether the 
substitution of the Board school for the Parish school has 
resulted in less attention being paid to this important depart- 
ment. But taking the Board schools of London and Man- 
chester as fair examples, we find that far from being "irre- 
ligious," their biblical courses are extremely good, and the 
Board of Overseers seems to be especially scrutinizing as to 
the quality of the results attained. 

In the subject matter of religious education there is only 
one general variation between the schools of England and 
those of Scotland. While in the Scotch schools as well as in 
the churches the Westminster Catechism is studied, this in 
England is entirely omitted. In Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
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Paraphrases of the Psalms are committed to memory, in 
place of which in England hymns are sometimes recited and 
a morning and evening prayer is repeated. From the Bible, 
the Ten Commandments, a number of Psalms, short passages 
in Isaiah : the Lord's Prayer and other selections from the 
New Testament are required. 1 Cor. 13; Eph. 6: 1-18 and 
John 13 and 14 are favorite chapters. Passages to illustrate 
certain principles are sometimes chosen, as in Glasgow verses 
showing the various attributes of God, the love of Christ and 
quotations from the Proverbs about wisdom and conduct. 

In the general courses of study there is a comprehensive 
aim. With a natural emphasis of the importance of special 
periods, there is an endeavor to give the children a general 
view of Hebrew history and its literature together with the 
beginnings of Christianity. 

Frequently Old and New Testament courses are begun 
simultaneously. The simple stories of Genesis and the nar- 
ratives of the early life of Jesus are taught to children in the 
lowest standards. In the following years the same courses 
are continued chronologically. But in Old Testament history, 
so far as we have been able to learn, no courses except in 
London are carried beyond the reign of Hezekiah. The 
study of Hebrew poetic and prophetic literature is also 
entirely omitted. The only protest against this omission 
came last year from some members of the London School 
Board of socialistic tendencies, who demanded that parts of 
the prophets, especially the book of Amos, should be taught 
the children to show them the divine condemnation of the 
luxuries and oppressions of the rich. In Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen there are occasional exceptions in the highest class, 
but this is outside the regular courses pursued by the major- 
ity of the students. The omission is a serious one, and is 
not compensated for by committing to memory small selec- 
tions such as we have noted. 

The method of study is, as a rule, historical and biographi- 
cal, and it is doubtless partly for this reason that study is 
confined to those parts of the Bible which admit of such treat- 
ment. In London only is special attention given to certain 
features of the Mosaic Law as teachings relating to the 
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"poor," the "stranger," "parents," and "children." 
Some radical members of the Board desire also a study of 
the socialistic features of the Mosaic Covenant. The causes 
which led to the captivity and the return, with the effect on 
the national life and character of the children of Israel, are 
likewise examined. 

In the results to be accomplished the practical influences 
are kept prominently in mind. The recent criticism of the 
Emperor of Germany that the religious instruction in the 
public schools of that country consists too much in mere 
memorizing without the inculcation of principles of conduct 
has certainly not so much of truth in Great Britain. In the 
instructions to teachers the practical result is always strongly 
emphasized, and in most places an especial endeavor is made 
that these exercises shall be full of life and vivacity. The 
instructions of the London Board are a good example : ' ' The 
teachers are desired to make the work as practical as possible 
and not to give attention to unnecessary details." 

At Manchester it is urged that ' ' the children should not 
only learn to repeat the portion assigned, but should also be 
able to answer questions on the same, so as to show they 
understand what they have learnt." 

At Glasgow it is aimed that that the children shall be made 
' ' acquainted with the contents of Holy Scripture and the 
cardinal truths of the Christian faith." The teacher is also 
urged to reverence and such earnestness as shall commend 
the subjects to the minds and hearts of the scholars. 

A peculiar feature of the instruction is the assistance of 
pupil teachers especially trained and examined for the work 
of this department. Their aid is employed both in England 
and in Scotland. Their use arises from the impossibility of 
giving the attention needed to each pitpil in the short time 
allotted for the exercise. In Edinburgh a teacher is some- 
times compelled to instruct a class of one hundred. Some of 
the classes are even larger. Under these conditions supple- 
mentary help of some sort is absolutely essential. At Aber- 
deen the Donaldson Prize Fund, a special gift available for 
the competitive examination of candidates in the city and 
vicinity desiring to become pupil teachers, stimulates a 
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thorough knowledge of the subjects treated. The examina- 
tions given to the pupils are generally also accompanied by- 
special prizes. In London these are offered by the Tract 
Society. The attendance is optional, and many attend the 
classes who do not enter for the examinations. In London 
ten per cent, of the children are sent up for the prize ex- 
aminations. In Aberdeen one-fourth or less may enter. In 
these lists a far larger proportion of girls than boys is found. 
Prizes are bestowed quite liberally. In Aberdeen last year 
$400.00 was bestowed in prizes. 

In the general exercises attendance is compulsory, but upon 
special request any pupil may be excused from the religious 
instruction and is given secular work for the same time. In 
Edinburgh of 20,000 children in the schools only between 50 
and 60 are withheld from the Bible lessons by their parents. 
A larger number is withdrawn from the catechism. The 
amount of time given to the work varies in different schools, 
but the instruction is usually daily, especially in the Infant 
and Juvenile Departments. Among the older scholars there 
are sometimes not more than two or three lessons a week. 

Of the work as a whole Prof. Donald Mackinnon of Edin- 
burgh University, inspector of religious instruction in the 
public schools of that city, after a very careful review of the 
results of visitations of the various schools, adds, "I am glad 
to say that I consider the religious instruction has received 
due attention during the past year ; and that I consider the 
standard of attainment perceptibly higher than in any pre- 
vious year." The report of the London teachers is equally 
favorable, though there, is some complaint from both of in- 
accurate memorizing, and even daily study does not seem 
wholly to remove the possibility of such egregious blunders 
as we should think likely to be found only among those who 
had not studied the subject at all. A London teacher, for 
example, records that one pupil in a written paper describes 
Ahab as " a good man not forsaken," while several quote the 
words, " Is Saul also among the prophets," as spoken of the 
apostle. 

We have not considered the fast disappearing parish 
schools. The character of the work, as well as the curricu- 
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lum, varies much more among these, while the tone 
of the instruction is much more that of the Church of Eng- 
land. In some cases doubtless a benefit is gained from the 
careful personal supervision and assistance of a well-educated 
clergyman. Certainly instances of abuse, such as the Gace 
Catechism recently exposed, in which in schools attended by 
the children of Non-conformists the scholars are taught that 
all non-conformity is an abominable schism, are rare. Yet 
complaints of real and supposed wrongs to dissenting beliefs 
are frequent. But of the Board schools such complaints 
are almost impossible from the strictly non-sectarian charac- 
ter of their government. And we find that with a due 
allowance for the unsatisfactory work of some individual 
teachers a successful workable system has been attained. 
The complaint made so often in Germany that what should 
be a means of good has become an occasion of positive harm 
owing to the open unbelief of so many of the teachers seems 
not true in Great Britain. It should, therefore, be recognized 
that this difficulty is not, as is sometimes maintained, an in- 
evitable result of teaching in public schools, but issues from 
the state of religious belief in the country itself. 

The German system, from a scholarly standpoint, is in 
some respects more thorough than the English, but the latter 
excels in its even balancing of the theoretical and the practi- 
cal, its observance of a proper reverence in the treatment of 
the subject, and in the main its selection of focal points in 
the sacred history and teachings as the subjects of study. 



